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HORSE BREEDING MANUAL. 


• ill U ^,1 4 — 

’ br®i!} ae desirous of becoming a successful breeder of horses 
pr(< ,d bare a liking for them, and should possess himself of 
bcL nent knowledge to enable him to exercise that care 

eh the brood mare and her produce requii'e at his hands. 
i ' An ignorant breeder may have the finest mare and foal 
Ln the world, and, owing to his want of knowledge as to 
their management, may so spoil them as to render them 
absolutely useless; whereas another, who has mastered 
the elements of the subjieet, may, by exercising proper 
care in their management, make a great improvement 
in what seems at first sight to be inferior material. There 
is an old adage in this country to the efiect that a good 
sword cannot be made from bad iron, but, at the same time, 
it is evident that an experienced armourer will produce a 
better weapon from inferior material than one w bo has no 
knowledge of the subject will make from the finest steeTT* 
It is, therefore, obviously to the advantage of the breeder to 
make himself as well acquainted with his subject as possible, 
and to avail himself of the experience of tllose who have 
been actively engaged in the- pursuit, and have made it a 
special study. It is for the purpose of placing at the disposal 
of the breeder the available information in as small a space 
as is possible for handy reference, that this small manual has 
been prepared. 

It has been remarked by the writer of an article on the 
mhject of horse breeding in India that in order to make it 
pay we must breed race horses. This applies of course to 
:hose who take up the enterprise as a commercial specu- 
lation, but to the case of those who have mares which they 
can use for work it docs not apply. The zamindar who 
keeps^ a few mares to ride can profitably engage in horse 
breeding. Whoever the breeder may be, liowovor, ho must 
*ook to the production of liorses of superior breed, and the 
mprovemeiit of that breed, as matters of profitable specu- 
ation, and in order to reap ilie fullest advantage be mtis/, 
or liis own sake, ])rocurc the best mare lie can possibly o-ot 
.nd also select the mast suitable stalliou available to mate 
'itli her. 
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Por the provision of the'mare he may, according to^. 
onmstances, have recourse to two methods of proceedingi 
he may buy a mare possessing all the qualities of a g 
brood animal, or, if he already possesses a mare of indiffei. 
quality, he may take the earliest opportunity of replaci] 
her with one leaving little to be desired, preferably bn 
filly of his own breeding, produced by crossing his mare udl 
one of the imported stallions. \ 

In adopting the first plan, which is the quicker, th\ 
breeder should not grudge the price given for a really good 
mare, for the produce of such a mare by a weU selected 
horse, will of course sell for a better price and prove more 
remunerative than will that from a mare of inferior quality. 
In tlie same way, when a filly suitable for brood purposes 
has been produced from the original indifferent mare, the 
breeder must not hesitate to keep her, for, by temporarily 
sacrificing tbe sum wbicb be would obtain from her sale, he, 
as it were, invests it at a higher rate of interest, for the pro-^ 
duce will sell so much better that he will soon recover hjy 
capital and still have the mare in hand. 

^ In any case it is to the breeder’s advantage to keep t 
best mare possible, for it must he borne in mind that it co4he 
no more to maintain a good mare than it does a bad one, akes 
the operations must he more profitable with tbe former, 
may seem unnecessary to dwell on this. subject, as the facts 
mentioned are such as would commend themselves to anyone 
of ordinary intelligence, yet, strange to say, the ordinary 
breeder in tTiis country, either from ignorance or avarice, 
very often takes the opportunity of sellins: a good filly winch 
lie has bred and keeping on the old brood mare with which 
he started, the impi'ovement of horses being’tllus somewhat 

retarded. ^ i 

There are a few points in connection with horse breeding'^ 
whioh it seems to me to be advisable to notice in this manual, 
and these are connected ivith certain circumstances whicli, 
directly or indirectly, have a marked influence on the horse : 
siich are climate, food, stabling, work, etc. 

The influence of any particular district or county on 
horse stock may he readily gathered from the class oj ^“se 
whioh is to be found in-it, for, by their size and co^forma-S 
tio«,'tbey evidence the effect of the influences to which thejj 
have been exposed. With regard to the influence of cli^ 
mate in India, we know .that in certain parts of the country^ 
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horses can" scarcely he bred at all. In Lower Bengal, fp^ 
example, with its damp, hot climate, it is next to ^impos- 
sible to breed strongi nseful horses. The same is true of 
many parts of the Madras Presidency, and other pm’ts of^ 
Southern India, where the climate is absolutely against the 
industry’. The parts of the country best suited for ^ horse 
\hreeding are those having a dry, mild, or even hot climate, 
\rovided it is not moist. There are certainly np better 
Jorses produced iii the country than are to he found in the 
Northern Districts, especially the* North Punjab, Derajatand 
/Baluchistan, and these* are the parts which must be looked 
^0 for the improvement of the breed* and the production of 
Lorses of high quality. 

The people of these parts keep mares which they ride^ and 
feed them fairly well, whilst the young stock here have more 
chance of getting freedom and exercise than have those of 
other parts as they follow the mare when she is being ridden. 

There are some points which seem worthy of notice here 
'"'/connection with breeding and the brood stock. As -has 
gady been stated, those mares the result of crossing the 
^enous stock with the imported stallions are the best for ' 
^Ld, as they are more certain as to the quality of the stock 
throw. It is of great importance that they should he 
y'lii good health and free from hereditary disease or unsound, 
ness. They should have good eyesight, broad, deep chests, 
he well put together and well ribbed up, have good, fla't, 
straight legs, well under them, and have large joints with 
good bone; they should stand over a lot of ground and have 
well developed muscles and good, hard, sound feet. 

It must never be forgotten tliat, not only are superior 
forms and attributes transmitted from parents to offspring, 
hut that the defects, malformations and some forms of un- 


soundness, and the predisposition thereto, seem to' enjoy a 
special privilege of reappearing in succeeding generations. 
U'he stock generally inherit a modification of the forms and 
k qualities of the parents, and an improvement once made in 
horse may be passed on to his offspring by careful selec- 
tion of the future partners, so that it^ may hecopie fixed, and 
a typical character of an improved race. 

It is evident, therefore, that it would he a' mistake^ tp breed 
from stock which are airected,.T^ith'uWoUiidnWs likely to 
be passed oufroni parent to offspring, or which liave defective ' 
conformation. The U'.ore important diseases which" arc ca- 
pable of being passed on arc, — Periodic Opthalmia, Curb, 
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Spavin, liingbonc, Navicular disease, Cataract, Iritis, "Whist- 
ling, Roaring, Sidebone, Laminitis and defective feet. 

Some certain defects of conformation, sucli as narrow 
chest, saddle back, mean small bocks and joints, should be 
guarded against. 

We must also take into consideration bad temper, which 
is undeniably inherited. 

It is by no means an easy matter to assign the exact in-j/ 
fluence wbiob the sire and dam respectively exercise on then 
produce. In principle the influence of the purer bred aniili 
mal will bo the greater, and it thus follows that theV 
thoroughbred stallion will stamp the stock more than the ^ 
mare will if she bo of inferior breeding. It is a universally i 
admitted fact that the nearer an animal approaches the pri-' 
mitivo type of his race, that is to say, the purer bred be is, 
the greater influence tvill be have in reproduction, and thus 
it is that tliQ puro bred Arab and the thoroughbred stamp 
their stock. 

In mating two individuals, one strang and robust, tb-, 
other weak and fatigued, the produce will moro closy’jj 
resemble the former, if one of the parents is bad temper/ ed, 
wo generally find that this is reproduced in the stock. It 

When one of the parents is in the prime of life, and fcthe 
other is very young or very old, the produce generally tafaieoj 
after the former as regards its conformation and often as 
regards its sex also. As regards conformation, it appears 
that tlio stallion transmits that of the forehand and extremi- 
ties, strength, energy and c.apaoity for work, and that the 
mare give.s height, volume of the trunk, and the conforma- 
tion of the hind quarters, but in all cases it happens that 
the moro highly bred of the two has the greater influence on 
the foal. 

Taking into consideration the importance of the stallion 
in the reproductive act, it is of greater importance that the 
horse should bo more representative than tlie mare. 

Selection of the M&ue. 

The selection of tbo mare for breeding purposes in this 
country, so far as the Government horse "breeding is con- 
cerned, is left, to -the * Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary 
Department of the circle. The marc is inspected by him, and, 
if • npproyedj- is branded, either on tbo shoulder or the 
back, with the mark of - the Depai tmcnt. In order that 
a mare may he branded sho must he sound, of suitable 
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build and conformation, and betw een the ages of 3 and 16 
years. The brand entitles the mare to service by any 
Government stallion free of charge. The Superintendent, 
at the time of branding, allots the mare to the class of 
horse which he considers the most suitable for her. This 
£?reatly simplifies matters so far as the breeder is concerned. 
I am afraid that the allotment of the mare by the Superin- 
tendent is not in all cases adhered to, and this is, as a rule, to 
be regretted, as in most cases he is a better judge of what 
class of stallion is most suitable for the mare, than tiie 
owner is. 

Those who are commencing breeding and have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting mares for the purpose, cannot, as has 
been said before, do better than get the best mare available. 

It is quite a mistaken policy to commence breeding from 
ill-shaped, inferior, bad*actioned animals, or old, worn out 
cieaturea of 16 or 16 years of age, and such a proceeding 
can only lead to disappointment and loss. None but good, 
sound, young mares should be selected, and from such we 
may expect to obtain some ten or a dozen foals which will 
fetch a good high price and render the operations remunera- 
tive. The mares ^ obtainable are, for the most part, mon- 
grel ones, and it is best to select good specimens of those 
which are the produce of Government stallions, of good 
shape and with plenty of bone and substance. 

When buying mares which have already bad foals, we 
can form some opinion of the chances of success which we 
are likely to meet with from an inspection of the foal, and 
this .will be a useful guide. The first requisite in a brood 
mare is, that she should he long, deep and roomy, so that 
there may be plenty of room for the foal to develop ; leggy 
and short mares^ cannot be expected to throw big foals, and 
many imperfections^ may he overlooked rather than these 
two. An examination of the udder should be made as 
regards its development, and whether it is equal on both 
sides. The state of the last foal, if there has been one, as 
regards condition, must be taken into account. 

Very large mares (and horses as well) are likely to cause 
disappointment. On some occasions they produce foals as 
large as themselves, whilst at other times their stock 'will 
he small and puny. A moderate sized, or indeed "a- well- 
shaped, small mare, if mated With a horse of suitable size is 
more likely to produce useful and more valuable foals than is 
a large mare. This, is generally admitted by all who have 
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jhad any experience of breeding, and it is the more appli- 
cable to tliis country for the reason that the hrcecl here is 
naturally a small one. "VVe should avoid great disparity 
between the size of sire and dam. 

In purchasing mares for breeding purposes it musf he 
borne in mind, as has already been pointed out, that it costs no 
more to keep a good horse than it does a bad one, and 
that we are more likely to recover the original cost of a 
good mare by the sale of her produce than we are that of a 
poor one. 

"J’he mares to he found in the districts which I have indica- 
ted as the best for breeding purposes, viz.^ Baluchistan and 
the Punjab, may he briefly described as follows : — The Balueh 
mare hns rather long ears with a twist at the point; a lean 
head with a trifling forward curve from the forehead to the 
upper part of the nasal bones ; a good shoulder, moderately 
deep and hyoad chest; she has angular drooping quarters, 
and is very broad aerpss the hips. The best mares are about 
li-l in height, seldom above It-S or under 14, bands. They 
are remarkably sound, have good, hard, sound hoofs and better 
legs thau the average of Indian horses. Their most frequent 
defect is want of harrel. They are supposed to be of Arab 
descent and are fed very much in the same way as Arabs 
are. 

They can carry about 11 stone at an average pace of six 
miles an hour for forty miles, although they can do eighty miles 
in the day in the same way without much distress, These 
mares mated with very high caste large framed Arabs, or witli 
good boned thoroughbreds of about 15-2 will produce ex- 
cellent light cavalry remounts 

The JBunjabt mares . — These are mostly of one type, hav- 
ing long, naraow, plain heads and convex noses ; deep, fairly 
oblique sbonlders; they have good barrels and loins and 
deep chests; the quarters are broad but very drooping, and 
not so muscular as they should he in comparison to the rest 
of the body ; although too small under the knee according 
to our English notions they seldom fail there ; their feet are 
good and sound, generally, however, deformed from neglect. 
They aro often sickle hocked, and have the toes of the fore 
feet’tumed out very much. The unsoundnesses are spavined 
hocks and sprained hind fetlocks. 

' ilie horses of ,tha desert, tracts of the south are better 
shaped and sounder than those of the north, for the inhabi- 
tants of the former districts used to be marauders, and bad 
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to giVe their horses thorough exorcifeo in order to keep them 
in. condition for the long distances they had to travel ; nearly 
all the landowners ride mares, for they are both profitable 

and useful. , 

On a journey they go at the rate of ‘from four to six miles 
an hour, and the foal follows the dam. The mares range 
from 14 to 15-2 hands in height, occasionally reaching ,16 
hands, but the best of them are from 14*1 to 15 bands high. 

These mares will, undoubtedly, if mated with suitable 
stallions, produce horses fit for the British cavalry, provided 
the stock is properly and liberally fed when young, and reared 
on the liberty system. 

Such are the mares we have to work with, and it only 
remains to select from them the best available to begin 
with and to get the best stallion in the district to cover 
her. 

Care of Stallions. 

Stables . — The stibles intended for the reception of Gov- 
ernment or other stallions should leave notMng to bo desired 
so far as their situation, sanitation, etc., are concerned. The 
site chosen should he open, more or less isolated, and possess 
a dry soil and good natural drainage. 

it is advisable to have the stables in a place whore the're 
is but little traffic, as nervous, excitable horses will get nO 
rest, but will wear themselves out if they can see, hear or 
smell other horses and more especially mares passing near 
tliem. 

With regard to the construction of the stables, there is a 
standard plan maintained in the oflTice of the Inspecto’r 
General of the Civil Veterinary Department at Simla, which 
has been prepared as a guide for the building of these 
stables. 

The boxes should he large and airy, the larger the better, 
so that the horse can move about in them freely and thus 
get a certain amotint of exercise. The floors must be well 
raised above the level of the surrounding ground, so that the 
stables may remain dry at all times. Care must be taken to 
have plenty of ventilation, as this is necessary to maintain the 
horse in good health. These are really Hie chief points to be 
observed, and the plan alluded to will give details ol all other 
points connected wntb the subject. ’ * 

Ventilation . — The stable windows and ventilators in the 
walls should always bo kept open. 
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jhad any experience of breeding, and it is the more appli- 
[cable to tliis country for the reason that the breed here is 
naturally a small one. We should avoid great disparity 
between tli'e size of sire and dam. 

In purchasing mares for breeding purposes it must' bo 
boi*ne in mind, as has already been pointed out, that it costs no 
more to keep a good horse than it does a bad one, and 
that we are more likely ,to recover the original cost of a 
good mare by the sale of her produce than we are that of a 
poor one. 

I’lie mares to he found in the districts which I have indica- 
ted as the best for breeding purposes, oijsr., Baluchistan and 
the Punjab, may he briefly described as follows : — The BaUtch 
mare bsis rather long ears with a twist at the point; a lean 
bead with a trifling forviard curve from the forehead to the 
upper part, of the nasal bones; a good shoulder, moderately 
deep and hyoad chest; she has angular drooping quarters, 
and is very broad across the hips. The best mares are about 
11-1 in height, seldom above lli-3 or under 14 hands. They 
are remarkably sound, have good, bard, sound hoofs and better 
legs than the average of Indian horses. Their most frequent 
defect is want of barrel. They are supposed to be of Arab 
descent and are fed very much in the same way as Arabs 
are. 

They can carry about 11 stone at an average pace of six 
miles an hour for forty miles, although they can do eighty miles 
in the day in the same way without much distress, These 
mares mated with very high caste large framed Arabs, or with 
good honed thoroughbreds of about 15-2 will produce ex- 
cellent light cavalry remounts 

The Punjahi mares . — These are mostly of one type, hav- 
ing long, naiTow, plain heads and convex noses ; deep, fairly 
oblique shoulders; they have good barrels and loins and 
deep chests; the quarters are broad hut very drooping, and 
not so muscular as they should he in comparison to the rest 
of the body ; although too small under the knee according 
to onr English notions they seldom fail there ; their feet are 
good and sound, generally, however, deformed from neglect. 
They are often sickle hocked, and liave the toes of the fore 
feet’ turned out very much. The unsoundnesses are spavined 
liocks and sprained hind fetlocks. 

' (Che horses of ,tlie desert^ tracts of the south are^ better 
shaped and sounder than those of 406 north, for the inhabi- 
tants of the former districts used to be marauders, and had 
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to give tlieii? horses thbrougli exercise in oriier to keep them 
in condition for the long distances they had to travel ; pearly 
all the landowners ride mares, for they are both pro'fltable 
and useful. ^ . 

On a journey they go at the rate of from four to six ’miles 
an hour, and the foal follows the dam. The mares range 
from 14i to 15-2 bands in height, occasionally reaching 16 
hands, but the best of them are from 14-1 to 16 hands high. 

These mares will, undoubtedly, if mated with suitable 
stallions, produce horses fit for the Brilish cavalry, provided 
the stock is properly and liberally fed w'hen young, and reared 
on the liberty system. 

Such are the mares we liavc to work with, and it only 
remains to select from them the best availal>le to begin 
with and to get tlie host stallion in the district to cover 
her. 


Oare of Stallions. 

The stqblos intended for the reception of Gov- 
ernment or other stallions should leave nothing to bo desired 
so far as their situation, sanitation, etc., are eonoernod. The 
site chosen should be open, more or less isolated, and possess 
a dry soil and good natural drainage. 

It is advisable to have the stables in a place whore there 
is hut little traffic, as nervous, excitable horses will get nO 
rest, but will wear themselves out if they can sec, hear or 
smell other horses and more especially marcs passing near 
them. 

With regard to the construction of the stables, there is a 
standard plan maintained in the office of tho Inspector 
General of the Civil Veterinary Department at Simla, which 
has been prepared as a guide for tho building of those 
stables. 

The boxes should he large and airy, the larger tho better, 
so that the horse can move about in thorn freely and thus 
get a certain amoiinl of exercise. The' floors must be well 
raised above the level of the surrounding ground, so that the 
stables may remain dry at all times. Caro must be taken to 
have plenty of ventilation, as this is necessary to maintain the 
horse in good health. These are rbally Ihe chioC points to bo 
observed, and the plan alluded to\villgivc details ol all other 
points connected with the subject. ‘ ^ '*' 

Venlilaiion . — Tlio stable windows and ventilators in the 
walls should always bo kepi openl 
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The oliioks of the doorways should be let down between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. during the hot months when 
the flies are troublesome, and also at night in the w'intar 
* when the air is cold. - * 

Clpanliness . — ^The flooring of the stalls must always he 
kept clean and level. Dung and urine are to he removed 
immediately they are passed and dry earth should he spread 
over the place where urine has fallen. The evacuations 
soiled portions of the bedding and foul earth of the floors 
should he deposited at a distance, so as to prevent the offen- 
sive smell from them reaching the stable, and also to avoid 
attracting flies which naturally congregate on them. If 
these precautions are not observed the stallions are liable to 
fall sick, and their feet are certain to become diseased if 
they are allowed to stand in the evacuations ; there is no 
more fruitful source of diseased frogs than' is decomposing 
urine, the ammonia from which has a very injurious effect 
on the horn. 

Bedding . — A sufficiency of clean, dry, soft bedding must 
he provided in order that the stallion may he able to lie down 
comfortably : this is of more importance than is generally 
supposed, and m Yorkshire we reckon that a good comfort- 
able bed for a horse is as good as a teed of corn. It is a 
common practice in this country to use hay of inferior quality 
as heddingj this practice is one which I cannot advocate, as a 
good sweet bed cannot be made from bad hay ; but there is a 
still more serious objection to its use, and that is that the horse 
may eat it, for we are aware of the fact that many horses do 
eat their bedding, and should they eat this had hay there is 
every chance that some intestinal disease will soon result 
and the horse’s life probably he lost. Oare must at all times 
be exercised to prevent the stallion from eating his bedding 
as it cannot but he injurious to him, and if a plentiful supply 
of fodder has not the desired effect, a muzzle must be put on 
when he is bedded down. 

The bedding should be removed from the stable and ex- 
posed to the sun every morning so that it may he dried ; 
those portions of it which are dirty should he removed, and 
the rest used again. " When it gets old it should he thrown 
away and a fresh supply put down. 

Yard.— To prevent other horses from coming into the 
stallion compound, it should be surrounded by walls at least 
five feet high which should' be provided with a strong gate to 
lock. 
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A stallion should not be tied up in the stable excepting 
when it is necessary for grooming : he should be kept loose 
in his box which is provided with strong wooden bars instead 
of doors. 

Watering,— water supplied to stallions must he of 
the best quality obtainable. They should be watered at least 
three times a day if water is not always kept before them, 
which latter is by far the better practice. When horses are 
watered at stated intervals during the day, great care must 
be taken to sec that they are not fed until at least half an 
hour has elapsed since they were watered, as, if this is neg- 
lected, there is considerable danger of the horse being at- 
tacked with colic, indigestion or other intestinal affections. 
It is also necessary to avoid watering for some considerable 
time after feeding, which is really more fatal than watering 
immediately before, as the whole of the fluids which take 
part in the digestion of the food are at this time in just the 
right proportions and of the right strength to accomplish 
this function, and, if water bo given whilst this is going on, 
the fluids, being diluted, at once cease to perform their work 
and indigestion is the result. When horses are watered 
soon after feeding, ns the water, in part at all events, passes 
through the stomach quickly, there is every chance of some 
of the food which has been partially digested, hut not pro- 
perly so, being carried with it into the gut, setting up irrita- 
tion there, and giving rise to colic, indigestion and the like 
diseases. 


Feeding. — Stallions require a liberal supply of the best 
procurable food. The diet laid down for Government stal- 
lions in this country is as follows : — 

From JBlh Seplemher to the 31st May — 

Gram (oruBiied) 

Burley (oruelied} 


Bran 
Balt . . 

Green dub grass 
Lucerne 
Carrots 




if available 


{ 


4 lbs. 
4 lbs. 
2 lbs. 
1 OK. 
10 lbs. 
10 lbs. 
4- lbs. 


From the tst June to, the 14fh September — 

Gram (crusbed) . . . ^ . 3 lbs. ' 

Barley (crusbed) ' ’3 Ibsl’ 

Bran , ; . <. . 2 lbs! ‘ 

Salt • * »• • . '* . 1* '*l‘Oz. 

Green.gr.ssB.‘. m», t .'-^Olbs. 

Lucerne, i£ available . .. 10 lbs. 
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seen tliat where the roads are gritty and are likely to wear 
out the horn of the hoof quickly it is necessaiy to have the 
horses shod. Tt^hen shod the shoes must he regularly removed 
the feet properly reduced, and new shoes applied once a 
month if the old ones are worn out; if not the old ones may 
he fitted and reapplied. 

Serving of mares . — The number of mares which a stal- 
lion may cover during the season varies somewhat according 
to circumstaneea, and especially with the ago of the horse. 
To begin with, a young horse should cover about 40 mares 
during his first season. When he gets a little older and 
more robust in condition, he may cover from 60 to 70 ia the 
year. The amount of covering which a stallion does seems 
to have some influence on his procreative powers, as will be 
seen from the following figures given by Gayot in the Dict- 
de. Med. Vet., vol. 1, page 419. The figures relate to the 
royal stud horses in France ; — 


Year. 

No. of mares. 

of foals. 

1830.40 

34 


1840-45 

44 

S9 

47i to 1848 • 

1840-51 

49 

48J in 1849 
49| in 1850 
DOiin 1851 


From this it appears that the percentage of foalings is in- 
creased by moderate use, and the same fact has been noted 
in the Punjab. In this country, especially with imported 
horses, it is necessary to exercise judgment in this matter, 
for the stallions are kept under adverse conditions as regards 
supervision, and, if the number of mares allowed to each 
horse be great, there is some danger of his powers being 
overtaxed, either owing to mismanagement of the coverings 
or to illicit ones carried out in addition to the number allowed. 
The number of mares allotted to each Government stallion is 
60, and this number should on no account' be exceeded, 
unless by the direction of the Superintendent in charge, who 
will be able to judge whether the horse is capable of cover- 
ing more without detriment to himself. 

A' stallion should not be allowed to cover more than twice 
in one day, either one mare twice, or two mares once each. 
The time for covering is. either before 8 a.Mj or after -t p.m. 

A stallion should not be allowed to cover more tliau’ five 
time^ in a week. Old and very young stallions should only 
cover once a day. Covering’Slioujd take* place befor§; fi?ed- 
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ing, or at' least two hours afterwards. It is dangerous to 
allow horses to cover a short time after feeding or drinking. 
Pood which has not been eaten should therefore he removed 
from the manger at least an hour before the horse is allow- 
ed to cover. 

When a mare is to be covered the following procedure is 
to be observed : — 


The person in charge of the stallion must satisfy himself 
that the mare is free from .any kind of contagious disease, 
such as glanders, farcy, mange, etc., etc. Mares having 
enlarged glands under the jaw, the slightest erosion of the 
nostril, a discharge of any kind from the nose, purulent swell- 
ings on the body or ulcers on the vagina should be refused. 

The place selected for covering should be quiet and re- 
tired, so that nothing can interfere with the operation. The 
ground should he level and not slippery. In most of the 
Government stallion stables there is a covering yard spe- 
cially set apart for the purpose, and, wherever a stallion is kept 
in this countiy, it is advisable to have one made. It some- 
times happens that a stallion has to cover a mare taller than 
himself, and, in^ order to faoilitate-this, it is well to have a 
part of the covering yard set apart, in which there is a de- 
pression into which the mare may he placed, so as to bring 
her into a lower level than the horse. 


No mare may he covered before she has been hobbled in 
the usual way, that is, on both bind and one fore foot, as, 
however quiet she may appear to be, there is always a 
danger of her kicking the horse after slie has been served, 
and in this way a serious accident may happen. If the 
mare s tail is long it is a good plan to knot it and to attach 
a cord to it, so that an assistant may pull it to one side easily, 
and thus keep it out of the way, A proper bridle is provid- 
ed at each stallion stand, to he used on the mare, as tho 
bridles used by breedei-s are generally rotten and easily break 
If the mare knocks about, so that she gets loose : very serious 

>^^st be taken to 

prevent their occurrence. If the mare be very restive, it h 
in many places to.apply a twitch to her nose, -but 
tins IS a practice which I .deprecate, arid, unless all other 
means of quietening -her. fail; I would avoid. the uspof-the 
instrument. In any- case, if it be' applied, it -should ho re- 
moved- as soon as the^horscis inpliition.. The marc Lnt 

,out.of t-ho- stable,' -mthor; With S 

oavg^j^,iir ^,hridd<wn,'.Qr foped’jn tlin usual way, and is con- 
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ducted to the mare and^ allowed to smell lier and prepare' 
himself. Dliriug this part of the covering care niust bfe 
taken to' check the horse it he he too eager, otherwise he 
n’iH mount before he is prepared, and the covering will be 
prolonged : it must be borne in mind that the horse is not to 
be chbeked too roughly, as, if he is, there is sofaie danger of his 
coming over and injuring himself. When the horse has 
pi^pared himself properly he shbuld be allowed to mount, 
the penis being seized near the ‘bulb and directed into tile 
vagina. This shortens the time taken over covering and pre- 
vents the horse making a' false passage into the redtum, 
uhich often happens otherwise, and which is attended with 
some danger of rupture of that organ.‘ When the horse is a 
small one and^ weak in his hdeks' milch assistance can be 
given hitn by^supporting his shoulders and buttocks. 

When the operation is over, as will be ascertained by 
general relaxation of the muscles of the body abd a spasmodic' 
trembling of ■ tbe'tail, tbe mare is’to be led on so that the horeo 
has not to be backed on his bocks before descending. The horse 
should now be led off to his stable and attended to, the penis 
should be washed, the horse rubbed over and clothed up. 

The mare is led away and walked about slowly for* 
an hour and then put into a quiet stable for a day' or two. 
It is customary in some parts totbtowa pailful of 'water 
over the mare’s hind quarters as soon as the stallion has left 
her, and this is done with the idea that it helps to secure 
conception. 

Uhe whole of the operations of covering should he per- 
formed quietly, without any shouting or noise. 

In the case of branded mares, whenever postible* they 
should he covered by the class of stallion to which they have 
been allotted by the Superintendent in charge; and a miire 
once covered by a hackney should not be subsequently 
covered by a thoroughbred and vice versa. It is a gener- 
ally admitted fact that the horse which first covers the mare 
hfla a considerable influence on the foals which are produced 
as tbe result of subsequent coverings, and it is manifestly' of 
importance therefore to get the best possible horse to begin 
■with. If a mare throws a good foal to a certain stallion she 
shbuld, if possible, be put to the sable horse again, as a good 
result is more likely to follow than if she be put to another 
llOirS0* * 

Branded Stares and fillies . — >Wath regard to Government 
horse breeding, only mores which have been, inspociad and 



approved by tlio Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, who is in charge of the operations, may be covered > 
by Government stallions free of charge. 

Any filly Tyhich comes up to the requirements of the De- 
partment can be branded between the ages of two and four- 
teen years, but they must not be served until they are three 
years of age. In the North-Western Provinces approved 
mares and fillies were, up to the year 1877, branded V. R. 
Since that date they have been branded V. 1. In* the 
Punjab and Baluchistan they used to be branded B. M*., 
hut are now branded V. I. as in Ihe North-Western Pro- 
• vinces. The brand is usually applied on the near shoulder, 
but if ihe owner desires, it can bo put on the saddle place. 

A branded mare may be covered free of charge by any 
horse which the owner may select, in any district, provided 
that the horse selected has not served his full number of 
mares, and that his service is, at the time, available. 

Branded mares covered by Government stallions for two 
years in succession without holding may, at the request of 
the owner, be struck off the register as barren : the owners 
are then given certificates allowing them to sell the mares, 
which may be purchased tor remounts or by anv Govern- 
ment otficiaL 


Covering fees . — The Government stallions are allowed to 
cover mares branded V. R., V. I., or B. M. gratis. No fees 
of any kind are to be given by or received fi’om owners 
of branded mares. Zillahdars and stallion keepers are strictly 
forbidden to receive any fees directly or indirectlv from the 
owners of such mares. 


^ All European and Native owners of mares have the op- 
tion of having them branded ; those approved and branded 
will be exempted from any payment for covering. In the 
Mf? to have thoir mares branded, a fee 

of Rs. 20 will be charged for each mare approved and cov- 
ered, and the mare will only bo covered if the services of a 
horse are a^ilable. The fee of Rs. 20 must bo deposited 
with the officer in charge of the stallion before the marc is 
covered. In the case of branded mares, and unhranded ones 
requiring the services of a Government horse at the same 
time, preference will be given to the branded mare. ‘ 

No unhranded mare may be served by a Government 
loroe unless she qomes up to the standai'd required by tho 
Departg^t, ,and js approvcdj.o;f. •* ^ " 
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show lier to tlie horse 'when* if she refuse him, it is conclnded 
that she is in foal. 

The Continental practice of having the mare covered 
twice with a short interval of a day or two between the cov- 
erings is the one adopted in this country. On this subject 
Day remarks, ** I consider it best to allow two days to elapse 
between tbe coverings, as a mare may be stinted on the 
first covering, and, if this be the case, will often refuse the 
horse on the third day, and thus save him an extra covering.” 

With regard to the period of heat at which it is ad- 
visable to let the maro be covered, it is the custom in some 
parts of India at all events to wait until she is begin- 
ning to go off season. In this regard the same excellent au- 
thority above quoted remarks, “ Try the mare on the seventh 
, day after foaling, and every day after until she comes into 
use. If she does so, say, on the morning of tlie ninth day, then 
let her be tried on the evening of the tenth. If sho be very 
much at use and can scarcely be brought awaj from the 
liorse, do not let her be covered then, but try her again the 
next morning : if she be then at use, let her he covered on 
the evening of the eleventh day, but no more.” This is done 
with a view of saving the stallion. It is usual to show the 
mare to the stallion on tlie ninth day after she has been cov- 
ered, when if she he in heat, she must he again served. 

The time of year when it is best to have the maro cover- 
ed must depend on the time we wish to have the foal dropped. 
In most parts of India, I should say that the best time to have 
a foal dropped is towards the end of the cold w’eathor, so that 
file young animal may have a chance of getting strong and 
hardy before the great heat of the summer comes on. If 
this he the case, the mai’e should be covered towards the end 
of February or at the beginning of March, but the native 
opinion seems to he that from the 36 th of March to the loth 
of May is the most suitable tiraein^the Punjab. Some mares 
are also covered in October, November, hut this is not consi- 
dered to be so good a time. The native breeder is, however, 
leather careless in this matter and some covering goes on all 
the years round. 

Some mares are very-.^difficult. to get into foal, , and it 
requires a good deal of management to accpuiplish it;.; . The 
Arabs rely greatly on exercisc,;an'd gallSp'^ their mares 
excess before they are put t(?^the stallion, so^jhat thpy. 
beiatigued and' inolined t9^he qui^. and. rest.- fl'fiis modfeof 
p}‘q9e9ding.,cannot be' adyofeatoj ^’ilh the^f^xcilahle mares 
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* 

ceHainly whea in a state of natural heit than she will when 
she lias* been teased into a condition of sexual excitement, 
whicli often is spurious, and only simulating regular heat.' 
Many marcs come into season during the rains, and during 
the cold AA’^eathor but few. 

There is a great deal of difference in the manner in 
Trhich mares come into season : some scarcely manifest any 
sign, whilst otimrs are a great nuisance, kicking and 
s^iealing whenever any one goes near them. Strange to 
siiy the quiet ones generally hold better thau those which 
are more disturbed. Some mares are in a certain condition 
which renders them in a constant state of season, and tliese 
are to he avoided as they are only got into foal with great 
difficulty, and often not at all, whilst they are a continual 
nuisance. 

It is sometimes necessary to bring a mare into season, 
and the usual Avay to do this is to place her in a box next to 
a stallion for a few days, or else to employ a teaser. In 
large breeding establishments it is customary to keep an 
animal especially for this purpose and it is usual, in such 
cases, to select a quiet, non-excitahle horse which can easily 
be kept in hand. In breeding establishments there is usual- 
ly a barrier erected for the purpose of testing or teasing 
mares, and the use of this is to prevent the auimals fi’om 
injuring each other. In Yorkshire we generally use a five- 
barred gate for this purpose, and it answers very well, but 
in breeding establishments it is best to construct a mud 
wall, like a jump, with wings to it. In using it the maro 
is held on ono side and the horse on the other, in such a 
way that the horse can smell and bite the mare. They are 
brought out to this barrier twice a day until the mare is 
brought into season. 

In those eases in which the mare is in a continual state 
of heat she should he kept in a quiet place, and all grain 
food sfoj)ped : if possible, she should be kept on green food 
and have long, slow walking exercise. If she will not hold 
after a course of this treatment, We may try coverin® her 
twice in the same day, or better we may employ such druo’s 
as bromide of potash, and the like. If ilie result he stfll 
negative, nothing remains but Jo explprn ^he'-vagina and the 
neck of the uterus, and terj ascertam whether they are’ 
normal or hot. ' It is often f bund “that' 1 he neck of the 
uterus is so tiglAiy contracted tha^ nothing can pass it, and 
it'||ihen necessary to use some me^s to'keep it dilated during 
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wisely been relaxed a little so as to allow of the mare being 
sold to the cavalry or to any one else- if sbe has been covered 
and found to be barren for two years in succession. Sterility 
may occasionally arise from the presence of painful wounds 
in the feet. 

Gestation. 

This is the period during which the mare carries her 
foal. 

Signs of gestation or pregnancy . — ^The signs which denote 
pregnancy are numerous, but arc by no means to be impli- 
cilly relied on, and the chance of error in determining 
whether an animal is pi*egnant during the first six months 
is groat. In some cases the difficulty of determining whe- 
ther or not the maro is in foal is so great tliat she may go 
on till the period of foaling arrives without any suspicion of 
her condition being aroused, and indeed it occasionally 
happens that the mare is kept at her ordinary work and is 
moreover put to the horse again whilst she is carrying a foal. 
Instances in which premature labour has been brought on by 
the mare having been covered near her time are not at all un- 
common. Up to the first six months the signs which announep^ 
gestation are very vague, one of the earliest being the 
cessation of heat. This is manifested soon after conception 
has taken place, by a diminution in the venereal excitement 
which marks the period of oestrum. If the horse ap- 
proaches the mare at this time, far from showing any desire tor 
him, sbe will most probably kick. In a general way then it 
is accepted that if the mare refuse the stallion soon after 
she has been covered, provided that she is in good condition, 
and well fed, and more particularly if she does so after a 
month or so has elapsed, sbe is in foal. 

Unfortunately, however, this is by no means a certain 
sign, as some mares which have been pregnant for two or 
throe mouths, especially if they have been covered in the 
early part of the year, come into season again as the weather 
gets warm. 

' Another sign which is often noticed is an alteration in 
the disposition of the mare, more especially in those which 
at ordinary times are vicious ; these when in foal usually 
become more tractable and quiet. 

The pregnant animal also has a tendency, to improve in 
condition, but sweats readily after ordinary work, and is more 
sluggishthaamsual. These signs, although they are some- 
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be ealiug or drinking, and especially if the fodder or water 
be cold. Some authorities recommend that the mare be trot- 
ted, then placed in the stable and given some food, after which 
the movements of the foal will be moie marked. 

Tlie state of the mare at the eleventh month usually is 
that the belly luis much increased in size and become pendu- 
lous, the muscles of the croup have fallen in, and the haunches 
and the base of the tail appear move prominent, whilst the 
movements of the animal have become more sluggish. At 
this time also some osdematous swelling may appear under 
the belly and on the thighs ; the mammary gland is swollen, 
and a yellowish material exudes from the teats and concretes 
on the nipple. At this period also a glairy discharge may 
appear from the vulva, and when these two signs appear 
foaling is very near at hand. 

Duhation or Peegnanot. 

'J’he mare usually carries her foal for eleven months. 

Pi om observations made at the Middle Park Stud with 
regard to thoroughbred mares it appears that the majority of 
the foalings took place between the 340th and the ^ 

days, the time next in frequency being from 330 to 340 days. 
The duration of pregnancy appears to decrease with age, 
young mares carrying their foals longer than older ones. 

It is commonly supposed that colt foals are carried longer 
than fillies, but this is by no means always so, for Cecil efter 
the case of one of his own mares which bad eight foals, all 
fillies, and invariably went for from eight to "fifteen days 
over her time. The experience of other breeders, however, 
goes some way to prove that the colt foal is carried longer 
than the filly. With regard to the influence of breed on the 
■duration of pregnancy, the observations of Beaumeister and 
llueif give us the following data:—In purebred Persian 
mares the average was 34il days,— 3 13 days,for colts and 83S 
for fillies; in thoroughbred Arab mares the average was- • 
•338 days, — 339 for colts and 337 for fillies; in highly bred 
. Eussian mares the average .was 34.1^ Aays,— odd for,- colts 
and 34-2 for fillies; in half bred English mares tlieaveraeb • 

was 339i days, or 340 for colts and 339 for 'fillies. ..Xu tho- 

national, Haras Pompadour the average period has been cal- 
culated to be 3d0 days, and I thin:k;,that this ig' the most con- 
venient time to. work on, . 
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Abortion. 

■Wben pregnancy is interrupted by the casting of Ibe 
young animal before it is sufficiently developed to live inde- 
pendently of its dam, abortion or slipping oi the foal is said 
to bare taken place. TP ben the young is expelled at any 
time before tbo 300th day of pregnancy in ibe mare she is 
said iio have aborted. It is more frequent in tbo first than 
in the second half of pregnancy. When it occurs at a very 
early period it usually causes hut little distuibance to the 
health of the marc, and ir, may even pass unnoticed. It is, 
however, far more serious when it occurs at a later perfod. 
The causes which give rise to abortion are briefly : — bad cold, 
wet weaiber ; excessive exertion following a pk’iod of com- 
plete rest, especially if there is any predisposition to it, may 
cause slipping of the foal ; contusions to the belly by kicks or 
falls, or by squeezing through a narrow door.vay or passage. 
Access to the stallion not infrequently causes it, as does also 
carrying a rider at a rapid pace over uneven ground and 
especially if houses spurs. Excitement or fear may cause it. 
Certain smells are said to cause it. 

Badly fed and neglected animals often miscarry, but not 
so frequently as those which are too fat. It is generally adr- 
mitted that there is in some animals a predisposition to abort, 
and that, in such, a very trifling cause will induce it. 

Tbo accident; generally shows itself early in the mare’s 
career at the stud, and there is no doubt that it is advisable 
to get rid of any mare which slips, as it is pretty certain that 
if she once does it she will repeat the performance the next 
time she is pregnant, and as it is generally believed that the 
disease is catching, she may induce it in other marcs and 
thus do much mischief. When a marc has slipped her foal, 
she must he separated from other marcs in foal at once, and 
all the material -which she has passed, together with the bed- 
ding which has been soiled by the discharges, must be burnt : 
the stable from which tho mare has been taken should 
be thoroughly disinfected and cleansed, and it is advisable 
to keep it empty for some considevahlo time. 

A mare which has aborted should be kept clean, fed on 
gruel and easily digested food, kept from draught^,* and bo 

nursed in any other way that may he thought nece^feai'y.' 

' . 1 ' 1 

POALINO OB ParTURITIOIT. ' 

The date on’ which a marc is covered should he duly re- 
gistered so that we may have lome’ guide as to tho time when 
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"Vriien about to foal the mare becomes restless and uneasy, 
lies down and rises again as tbougb she ^Yere attacked with 
colic, and makes expulsive efforts. 'I'he mare usually foals 
in the standing position, but she may occasionally do so 
lying down. The labour continuing, the lips of the vulva 
part, and the water bag makes its a]>i)earance ; this structure 
has the appearance of ahau filled with water. Following the 
contractions of ihe uterus and the abdominal muscles, this 
hag having been pushed out considerably, is at length rup- 
tured and discharges a glairy fluid, Which lubricates the pas- 
sages, and makes the passage of the foal through them far 
easier than it otherwise would be. Q'hen if tlic foaling be 
normal, we perceive the fore feet of the foal, with the nose 
resting on them, make their appeai’anco. When the foal 
comes in this position there is, as a rule, very little trouble, 
and the foaling is quickly and easily over. The time which 
the act of foaling occupies is, of course, very variable, hut it 
is usually brief, not lasting more than five’or ton minutes, 
though it may extend to half an hour in some cases. 


Caiijs op the Dam aptfu poalino. 

In ordinary circumstances, when the mare is vigortjus 
and not much fatigued, nothing more than cleauliuess, good 
food, and comfort are necessary.' She should be kept out of 
draughts after foaling, as at this time she is very sus- 
ceptible to cold. If sh*^ has been perspii’ing she should bo 
well rubbed over with a wisp, especially over the abdo- 
men : then clothed up, if the weather bo chilly, for the first 
four or five days. 

About a gallon of good linseed gruel, or a bran tnasb 
some boiled barley or oats, given warm, with some s.»lt in 
it may be given to her at once ; she may be afterwards 
littered down with soft bedding and when the foal has beoii 
introduced to her and allowed to suck, she may be left for 
a couple ofhours, then visited again and some more gruel 
ofieredtoher During the first few days after foaling the 
mare is to be left ouietlv witli fii 



may he ivell established. 

The afterbirth, or cleansing, which consists of the foetal 
envelopes, is either discharged within the first two days after 
foaling, or is retained ; the first is the' more common occur- 
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jjjly I’liptiircd. dTiviDg tliG Qcii of foJilio^j 8,s tlio mcivG gsuGi* 
ally performs this act in a standing position, hut if 
Bhe should foal lying down, the cord will he hroken 
when the mare rises, which she usually does immediately 
after foaling. "WUcn, however, the mare, from weak- 
ness or any other cause, foals lying down, and docs not rise, 
it becomes necessary to divide the cord. This is best accom- 
plished by applying a ligature to the cord in two places, one 
near the belly of the foal and the other an inch or two away, 
the cord being divided between the two ligatnres ; the part 
selected for severing may he a conple of inches away from 
the foal’s belly, hut the ligature should he as near as conve- 
nient so that the cord will eventually remain at the length 
at which it would he when naturally torn. 

The ne^t thing to do is to ascertain whether the foal is 
breathing naturally. ' In some cases it appears to he dead, 
and does not breathe, althongli it may still he alive. In 
these cases no time should he lost in inducing it to respire. 
The mouth should he washed out with cold water, and the 
nostrils and face sponged over. Dashing cold water over the 
chest very often induces an inspiration, which starts the 
mechanism to work. Bubhing the foal’s body, tickling the 
tongue with the finger, or the nostrils with a feather, blowing 
tobacco smoko into the nostrils sometimes are successful and 
may be tried. ‘When these means fail artificial movements 
of respiration may be carried out, the fore legs being 
pulled forwards and slightly apart, ard then slowly pressed 
backwards and inwards, some pressure being made over 
the ribs. Once the mechanism is started, as a rule, all is 
well. The life of the animal should not be despaired of 
until the heart ceases to beat. 

The foetal envelopes are very tough in the mare, and it 
sometimes happens that the foal is horn without them beino* 
ruptured. "When this happens no time should be lost in 
freeing the young animal from them, as otherwise it will 
undoubtedly quickly perish from suffocation; when the 
water hag does not rupuire therefore, it should be cut into. 

tVlien the hind feet of the foal arc born first, there 'is 
great danger of the foal being suffocated, if the birth is pro- 
tracted, and no time should be lost in freeing the 3 *ouno- 
animal from any of the membranes wliieh may be about it° 
the whitish material must be removed from the mouth and 
nose with as little delay as possible, otherwise -the foal will 
be suffocated at his first inspiration. The next thing to do 
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animal is allowed to drink the first milk, and the tendency 
to this disorder is, of course, much increased if the colostrum 
he deprived from the animal. Should the foal be constipated, 
in spite of the first milk, it is to be given a small dose of 
about four ounces of castor oil, or tlie same quantity of 
butter, melted and given warm : the old Enjjlish dodge was 
to place a small tallow candle in the rectum, and this was 
handy and generally had the desired effect : in this country 
we should he bothered to find such a thing as a tallow 
candle, hut soap has tlie same effect. 

At birth the feet of the foal arc covered with soft yellow 
horn which it is, in some parts, the custom to remove under 
the impression that the future horu will be harder in conse- 
tpience. Tliis is a mistaken idea, as it is, as a matter of fact, 
injurious to remove it. 

The following remarks on the management of the foal by 
the Arabs of the Sahara may be of interest ; When a foal is 
horn it is usually not allowed to fall to the ground but is 
caught in the arms, and the person who catches it walks about 
with it, often in the midst of a great noise and uproar. It is 
supposed (hat a useful lesson is thus taught for the future. 
To teach the foal to suck, a fig or date soaked in milk and 
slightly salted is pat into his mouth. As soon as he takes 
a liking to it and begins to suck he is placed under his dam. 
After this he is carefully preserved from tlie night cold. It 
is necessary to accustom him to drink cameFs milk, as it will 
form his chief diet for a considerablo time, and which he 
may often have to drink in place of water. In order to do 
this they take a goat skin which has been used for several 
years for holding milk, and fill it with air, and, squeezing it 
gently, (hey blow the air up the nostrils of tl.o loal a few 
time«. Ihey crush dates in milk and dip the foal’s montli 
into It occasionally : he begins by licking a little from his lins 
and evcntiially drinks it whether the dam is suckling him oi' 
not. Great importance IS attached to teaching the foid to 
dunk milk; first, because he can be left in the lent wliil.st (ho 
mare is at work : and secondly, because in after years in de^ 
fault of water he will bo satisfied with milk instead. 

StJOKLING. . 

The foal may be fed on milk,in>ifc]u»fio^«rj,«gVi_if 
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ofie* The foal under such a mare will be in bad condition and 
wasted. In such cases attention must be paid to the food of 
the mare: she should be specially well-fed and a ration of 
boiled barley will be found very useful in these oases. The 
foal must be partially band-fed and encouraged to feed on 
ordinary food, sucli as boiled linseed, barley, etc.; early wean- 
ing must be carried out. 

Towards the second month of its age we may try lo get 
the foal to take a little grain ; in fact the opinion of some 
of the most experienced breeders is that wo cannot too 
early induce the foal to eat grain if we wish it to become of 


good size and strength. 

Generally the foal will be noticed to eat a little of its 
dam’s food at the age of a month or so, and tliis inclination 
should be by every means encouraged, especially when 
the foal reaches the age of 3 or 4* moalhs, when it should 
have a portion of grain set aside for itself: lo prevent 
the dam eating this when she has finished her own slio 
may be tied up so that she cannot get at it, or, if at pastui'c, 
a separate trough for the foal, surrounded by a fence 
which will prevent the mare getting at it, but high enough 
for the foal to get under, should be erected. 'When the fmil 
has commenced to eat grain, the amount allowed should bo 
gradually increased until at the age of six months it takes 

the full ration necessary at this time, or about U lbs. to 
2 lbs. daily. . s 

In order to allow of the young animal digesting the full 
lafcion of gram it is necessary to give small feeds at frequent 

If proeumble. As soon as the foal eats this, it is ad visable to 
allow it to go out to pasture if thb time of year he favorable 
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rim about : the mother is then led on in front at a slo\7 
pace, the foal accompanying her. Prom time to time tho 
marc is stopped, and the fonl is allowed to suck a little milk. 
Tlio exercise should, at first, only extend over an hour or 
two during the day, and when it is terminated the pair are 
taken into the stable again. 

Tho next time tho mare is taken out the foal follows 
her well. 

This excroiso has a very beneficial cffcot on the foal as it 
takes fresh air and develops its muscles. In Northern 
India if foaled in Pebruary or Slarch, foals may be turned 
out ns soon as the spring grass is worth grazing on. As it 
gets hotter, they aro turned out and brought in earlier in 
the morning and then let out again when it has become 
cool in (ho afternoon for two or three hours. 

Sdcklikg bt a Poster IMoTnER. 

In wholesome mothers* milk generally lies the decision of 
tho whole question whether a foal will develop into a good 
horse or become a iniscrahlo weakling. Insignificant foals 
frequently develop with incredible rapidity at foot of a dam 
Avith exceptionally good milk, whilst some marcs will, season 
after season, throw magnificoot foals which, during suck- 
ling time, collapse, and melt away like butter in the sun. 
Jack Spigot was a very good cxainpic of this : he was all 
to pieces before Mr, Powlett gaA'c him to a tenant to allow 
his marc to bring up the colt, and ho thrived so well under 
his fobter dam tliat ho turned out a capital horse and a 
Leger winner. If it he possible, then, it is advisable that 
foals he removed from Lad nourishing marcs and put to 
nurses with a good milk supply. In the majority of cases in 
this country, however, this is not possible, and the utmost 
that can ho done is to supplement the mother’s milk w’itli 
camel’s, buffaloe’s, or cow’s milk. 

'When the foal has lost iis dam we often have recourse 
to a foster mother if such a thing is available. 

Having chosen a nurse, it is necessary to accustom the 
mare to the foal and this requires a little management : in 
the first place it should bu arranged that the foal is not 
brought to tho mare until she has a good deal of milk ac- 
cumulated in the gland, and has a desire to be relieved of • 
it, care of coursa being taken to see that the accumulation 
is not allowed to go loo far and the gland to become over- 
filled and pamful. When tho mare is in this condition of 
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feeling tlie 'vvant of relief from the mills, and the foal is 
hungry, there is generally loss trouble in introducing them as 
each feels the want of the other. 

Lehndorf suggests that as the mare recognises her foal 
by smell it is a good plan to smear a little aniseed oil on to it 
so as to deceive the mare. When it is a question of exchang- 
ing^, foals this is doubtless a very useful plan and may be 
banied out as follows : a little oil is to he rubbed into the 
coat of the two foals for a few days until the marc gels ac- 
customed to the smell ; the foals are then removed from 
their dams. and kept away until a quantity of milk has ac- 
oumulated in the gland : the foals are then changed, the 
boxes having been previously darkened a little. When the 
foal is brought to suck for the first time, it is of course neces- 
sary to see that the mare does it no injury and she should 
be kept in hand : care should also bo taken to sec that she 
takes to it, and if she does not, it must not he left alone 
with her or she may kill it : the best thing to do is to put 
it in a stall close to her so that she can become accustomed 
to it, taking it to suck as maybe necessary, the mare hoin" 
held during the process: if this be done, she will, as a rules 
take to it m time and become friendly to it. 


Artipicial Lactation or reeding by hand. 

fi.o lactation means the roaring of the foal with 

the milk of nnother mare or that o£ some other animal, fed 
(0 It from a buokefc The milk of several kinds of an m.I. 

may he employed .for this purpose : Ibe Ss il e"n"e« 
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according to what is stated by reliable persons, if he take 
nothing else for a tinie, will attain such a degree of swift- 
ness that he may vie with camels ; in fact camel’s milk 
strengthens the brain and tendons and does away with fat. 

In England it is customary to employ cow's milk pro- 
perly diluted with water in the proportion of two parts of 
milk to one of water and sweetened with a little sugar : 
but even on the good cow's milk to be obtained in England 
it sometimes happens that the foal will not thrive, and 
Eeynolds recommends an excellent substitute in beans, 
well boiled, the husks removed, and the remainder passed 
through a sieve and mixed to the consistency of cream. A 
dose of castor oil to the amount of two ounces may be 
occasionally required by the foal so fed, as constipation is 
not infrequent. The milk of the ass is a very efficient 
substitute for mare’s milk if available. In India &e milk of 
the buffalo, which is fat richer than cow’s milk, may he used 
after it has been diluted and sweetened. When the dam dies 
it must not be forgotten that every effort is to be made to 
induce the foal to take manger food as soon as possible. 
This should consist of succulent boiled barley, or oats if 
procurable, to which a little salt has been added, and linseed 
tea made thin to drink. There is little difficulty in getting 
a foal to take milk from a pail if we go the right way 
about it. The proper way m to place a little milk in the 
pail, and then dip the hand into it making the fingers meet 
in the form of a cone and projecting the tips well above the 
fluid : these the foal will readily suck it they be put into 
his mouth and in doing so he will take up some of the milk. 
After a very short time he will drink by himself, and care 
must then be taken to prevent him drinking too quickly 
and getting indigestion. None of the methods of rearing 
succeed so well as natural lactation and the produce artifici- 
ally reared is seldom as good as that reared by the dam. 
Yet some horses which have been reared m this way turn 
out remarkably well eventually. Saucebox is a horse which 
I can call to mind at the present moment, which, when his 
dam, Priscilla -Tomboy, died, had his milk from a teapot. 
Yet he turned out a wonderfully good horse'and won some fine 
races, including the St. Leger and the Lincolnshire Handicap. 

Oaee op the Dam dtibing sucki/ING. 

Wlien lactation is well established it is necessary to 
nourish the noare well. If she be in good milking condi* 



tion and strong, two moderate feeds of grain a day will bo 
sufficient, provided that she has plenty of gbod grass by day 
and hay by night'. When brood inarcs are suchliug and (hey 
cannot’ he' sent ont to pasture they must reebivo, if possible, 
good green food and hay^ boiled barley, carrots, and, if 
obtainable, scalded oats, with an abundant supply of water. ’ 
Attention innst be given to the udders of suckling marcs 
as they are liable to get hard and inflamed. When the udder 
does get hot and painful care must bC' given to it, as it is a 
dangerous thing' and likely to lead to had consequences if 
it he not relieved, If the gland be very hot, painful and 
inflamed, veterinary advice should be taken, otherwise there 
is danger of the udder being destroyed : hut if it be slight, 
warm fomentations of bran and water, and gentle friction 
with the same, witli frequent milking will probably quickly 
remove it. A changed or reduced diet will in some cases 
be necessary ; but, \mless the foal can bo taken away from 
the mother, no physic or other medicine should ho given to 
her as it is likely to injure the foal, ^ 
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.m, no ieviationoKher taara^ S 

hopt^f tlio 1 0 — Q ^ jjjjig oblique, but mnsculai, large 

andtag; bauoobatrong; tbigUloog and very mnaentei 
hook long, large and thick, but clean and with no deviation 

eitbev inwards or outwards. £ 't i • 

Such is the pure bred foal at the time of its birth and 

suckliag* It may be remarked that half and coarse bred 
foals are generally more regular in their form than thorongh- 
breds are. 

rOINTS TN THE T?OAL. 

Head too large; ears inclined to be drooping; neck 
short; withers inclining too far forward; line of the back 
straight or concave, long and drooping at the croup, the tail 
being set on too low down ; chest narrow and lacking depth ; 
sides flat and ribs short. 

Limbs not well under the body, but in spite of this the 
animal not standing orev much ground. Slfoulder straight ; 
elliow tied in ; fore arm small ; knee small and deviating 
from the straight line ; cannon small, tendon not standing 
away from the bone ; fetlocks small and round; foot small 
and the hoof horn white. 

Croup very oblique and short; thigh lacking muscular 
development ; hock small and mean. 

These are all bad points, and the presence of any one of 
horS.^* indifferent 


By weaning is meant the separation of tlie fnni 
the dam, and the withholding of 4e moiber’/^-Ti ^ 
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Tintil it has forgoltett li L„^gg to prevent them 

JSS ASrf ftel tott ^1 

^^*^The foal soon forgets its dam and loses all affection for 
her and she for it, when they are separated, hut dunng the 
first two or three days following weaning the foal is ve^ 
restless, constantly moving about in the bos and continually 
neighing. Itwaihefonnd advantageous to visit.it occasion- 
ally, to talk to and pat it, and give it a little food to eat or a 
piece of salt to lick. 

The feeding of the foal at thw time required a good deal 
of attention as it must he supplied with varied appetising 
fodder such as will produce muscle and hone. "We must 
never lose sight of the fact that the future muscle and 
hone goes in at the mouth in the foim of good fodder, 
and that stinting the foal k had policy, The animal 
must therefore he well fed, hut care should betaken to ^uard 
against overfeeding which induces obesity. At the^’eame 
time we must guard against loss of condition resulting in the 
loss of tile foal's flesh which is a very serious matter It is 
only too well known to breeders that when foals missa good 
start at the commencement of their life, and sustain a check 
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Treatment of tub Mare when the I*oal is weaned. 

The usual time for weaning is when thefoal is six months 
old, when, if the mare has conceived again, oris about to 
he severely worked, it is to her benefit that the separation 
should be no longer delayed. The chief matter to bo at- 
tended to in regard to the mare is to dry up the milk as soon 
as possible, and in the meantime to prevent its accumulation 
ill the mammary glaud, as if this he not done the glands be- 
come distended with milk and inflammation may result. 
If the secretion of milk he not excessive and more parti- 
cularly if the weaning has been gradually carried out, there 
is, as a rule, littlo bother, and all that need ho done is to cur- 
tail the food of the mare, giving entirely dry food, and to 
remove such milk as may accumulate, by hand. As has 
been said in another place, the separation of foals from freely 
nourishing mares must be cautiously carried out, and tho 
best method of doing it is to adopt that fom of weaning 
which we have designated gradual weaning. If the secre- 
tion of milk be very troublesome, the intervals of allowing 
tho foal to suck must be gradually lengthened. The mare 
must he put on low diet and have a good deal of work. 

After actual weaning has taken place the mare should 
he periodically milked, and if there be a tendency to the de- 
posit of milk in the mammary gland a little spirit or ghi 
may he rubbed into the gland : the diet must be dry and 
restricted, and a brisk purgative may be given. If these 
means fail to have tho desired effect, we must withhold all 
succulent food, give nitrate of potash in the drinking 
water, bathe the glands occasionally w'ith cold water, and 
give alum in dram doses, or better, extract of belladonna in 
dram doses internally, and apply an ointment of tlie extract 
to the gland. Small doses of camphor have been recommend- 
ed as very effective. Mares which are kept only for brood, 
if in good condition and not enfeebled by age or other cir- 
cumstances, may continue to suckle their foals until natural 
weaning takes place and the milk secretion ceases. I think 
it is not a bad practice in this country, where the stock is as 
a rule so baclavard under the most favourable conditions, not 
to wean until tho clam is well on with her next foal, espe- 
cially if the colt be at all weak. In some cases where the 
marc has been at all irritable or .fractious, the foal has been 
left with her until a few days of her time for foaling again, 
and it seems that practical brooders in this country arc 
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to tli 0 young slock. The reasoixy^hy so juuny of the young 
stock bred and reared by the native breeder have narrow 
shallow chests, mean hind quarters and. crooked legs, with 
undeveloped joints and bones, is that they have been tied 
up by the head and heels, and have not been allowed pro- 
per liberty. As a matter of fact young stock should on no 
account be tied up in any way, excepting during feeding 
time and in tho stable, when a number of them are kept 
together. 

So great is the evil attending want of oxercisc that the 
Government have been obliged to establish farms where 
young stock purchased from the breeders can be properly 
reared at liberty in spacious paddocks and become suffi- 
ciently developed to turn out remounts for the Army. 3S?o 
one can fail to be struck by the difference between a horse 
reared on the liberty system and one which has boon reared 
in confinement ; the one is misshapen, with crooked legs, 
small limbs and joints, heavy fleshy carcase lacking muscu- 
lar development, and having a bad constitution : whilst the 
other is probably sound, shapely, but at any rate has well 
developed limbs and muscles, good wind and sound consti- 
tution unless he has some hereditary taint about him. There 
is scarcely any excuse in the majority of the districts in this 
country for not giving sufficient exercise to the youngster : 
although I must admit that in some it is almost out of the 
question, aud in these districts horse breeding as well as 
cattle breeding is a waste of time, money and material. If 
it cannot be given in any other way, it is always possible to 
train the youngster to follow his dam about when she is rid- 
den and hence all that is necessary is to take her out regu- 
larly and in this way give the foal exercise. In those por- 
tions of India, and fortunately there are still a few remain- 
ing, where the people are horsemen and ride their mares, 
this practice is carried out and the horses bred in theso 
parts are vastly superior to those bred in others. No one 
attending a fair like Dora Ghaxi Khan can fail to ho 
Btrack by the clean shapely limbs of the young stock as 
compared with the ordinary run of stock generally seen. 
The best way to obviate the evils arising from want of exer- 
cise is to establish runs on to which the stock can he turned 
for a time each day, or on which they can be kept when the 
TTOather will allow of it. In the case of tho poorer breeder 
of course this cannot be expected, but the latter can do 
much to avoid spoiling his stock by never tying them up or 
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dition. The best source of supply is either a perennial 
stream, or, failing that, a well with a trough attached, which 
is to be kept filled with water. Good water is as essential 
to the well-being of the horse as is good food, and care must 
be taken to see that the source from^ which the water is 
obtained is not contaminated by any iniurious matters. On 
the whole the water from wells is, as a rule, to be preferred 
to that from streams, excepting perhaps that from hill streams, 
as the land bordering on the banks of streams must be of 
necessity low lying, and in such positions animal parasites 
and injurious infusoria are apt to find a suitable habitat. 
It is best therefore in selecting a run to avoid such situations 
as dangerous, as such diseases as surra are frequently met 
with there. If the water be drawn from wells into troughs, 
some little care should he given to the trough in the way of 
an occasional cleaning out, and a handful of lime thrown 
into it occasionally will be attended with benefit to the stock, 

Castbation. 

When it is noticed that the colts are beginning to get 
troublesome they should be castrated at once if they are well 
developed. It is the custom in this country to tie them up 
when they become troublesome, and this practice is the 
cause of nearly all colts being misshapen and unsound. In 
those places where they are castrated the stock shows up 
well, as it has been allowed to have some freedom : Dera 
Ghazi Khan Show will indicate the effect of castration on 
the stock. The time when it becomes necessary to castrate 
colts varies, but probably 18 months is^ear the mark. Any 
youngster not intended to become a stallion should be cas- 
trated about this time as he will become quieter, keep condi- 
tion more easily, and, owing to the fact that he may he let 
loose amongst mares, he will get sufficient exercise to de- 
velop his frame and limbs. 

There are certain points to ho borne in mind in regard 
to the castration of young stock. In the first place the 
season of the year at which a colt is castrated has some in- 
fluence on the coat j it has been noticed that colts wliich 
have been castrated when they have their rou^h coals on 
never carry a good coat at any future time, so tide should be 
guarded against if the colt is a good one. The time of- year 
which it is necessary to select is one when it is neither too hot 
nor too cold and when flies are least troublesome. Colls 
should not ho castrated when they are suffering from any 
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parts have been subjected to undue strain and have adapted 
themselves to the position into which they have been forced. 

The legs of young horses have been very aptly compared 
to willow twigs, which you may bend to any form you please. 
If a portion of the hoof be chipped off at an early age the 
other side of the foot grows on and the weight of the body 
is therefore borne on an unequal foot surface, strain being 
thrown on to one part of the leg more than another so that 
the tendons and ligaments are kept on the stretch and, being 
in a growing state, they adapt themselves to the altered posi- 
tion with the result that the animal grows up with crooked 
and misshapen limbs as the inevitable consequence. What 
can he more conducive to sloping pasterns and weakness of 
tile suspensory ligaments and fetlocks than feet which have 
been habitually allowed to grow to an abnormal length at 
the toe where the foot naturally increases most rapidly in 
horn ; the foot is as it were thrown back and the weight 
.of the body is consequently borne almost entirely on the 
heels, the ligaments being in a state of continued tension. In 
the same way when a portion of the hoof is chipped off, the 
Wn increasing on the opposite side of the hoof, the limb is 
again thrown into an unnatural position, and if the foot is 
higher on the outside than the inside there is a tendency 
■for the internal ligaments of the fetlock to become stretched 
and the animal’s toe is as a result tm’ued out, a tendency to 
brushing being induced. 

This tendency to the modification of the position of cer- 
tain parts of the limbs by inequality in the level of the hoof 
may be turned to account in modifying the defects which 
may exist in those parts ; thus, if the feet of the young 
animal be gradually manipulated, undue obliquity of the 
pasterns may be much benefitted by lowering the toes and 
tbi’OTOUg more weight on to them. 

But in addition to the benefits which may be derived in 
the conformation of the limbs, the effect of proper attention 
to the foot itself cannot be too highly estimated. The old 
adage “no foot no horse” must bo kept in mind and by 
proper attention we must keep the foot in as healthy a con- 
dition as possible ;• it must be kept rounded at the -edges so 
as to prevent its becoming chipped away and split, a sharp 
look-out should be kept to detect any signs of- thrush and 
other disease which, if detected, must be treated ; undue 
brittleness of the horn must also be guarded against. It is 
evident tUerofoic that it is very advisable to utilise the ser- 
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good one, especially with horses destined to become romonnte 
as they are taught to jump naturally and, as a rule, prove apt 
pupils when they are schooled later on. The obstacles were 
usually poles which were at first placed very near the ground 
so that the horse could step over them ; they were gradually 
raised as the horse became accustomed to them and the 
animal had to jump them to get to stable for feed or water. 
Little more than this handling need be done until the ani- 
mal is to be broken to saddle— a subject which we need not 
here deal with as it does not come under breeding proper. 

There is one thing agamst which I would oarnestly warn 
the breeder in this country and that is to avoid working the 
horse too young and ruining his legs, and also to refrain from 
the use of the spiked bit which absolutely ruins the horse’s 
mouth for life. 


DISE.iSES OE STOCK. 

EiAanncEA. 

The peculiar form of diarrhoea which attacks young 
animals whilst they are suckling has for a long tiiiie at- 
tracted considerable attention, because of its almost incu- 
rable character and tlie great mortality which attends it. It 
is the malady which causes the greatest mortality amongst 
the foals in all breeding establishments,- and to my own 
knowledge it is a most serious disease amongst the young 
thoroughbred stock in England. 

Si/mptom8.—Tho disease appears most frequently during 
the first eight days after birth. It generally appears sud- 
denly in a young animal although them has apparently been 
no change in the genoinl treatment of the slock or in timir 
food supply. The foeces are very fluid and contain a quan- 
tity of mucus, they have a sour or fmtid odour, and become 
light colored or greyish green, but generally whitish in color. 
The first iniiraation of tho diarrhoea is generally the soiled 
condition of the tail, and tlie foal ■ ceasing to suck. Tho 
creature seems suddenly to lose its strength, remains nearly 
always lying down, and when it gets up staggers about and 
as indifferent to surrounding objects; the eyes sink deeply 
into their orbits ; saliva flows from the mouth, no attempt 
being made to swallow it. Tho foal very rapidly loses condi- 
tion and tho coat becomes dry and erect. Towards the end 
the foal remains immfovahle, as if paralysed, and dies without 
a struggle, . ■ 
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Symptoms . — A day- or two after birth the foal appears 
to be uneasy, refuses to suck and strains to pass dung, 
has some pain in the belly, rolls on the ground and often 
•lookt round to 'the sides ; the back is arched and the foal 
•grinds its teeth. If the condition is not remedied the foal 
• is attacked with enteritis and dies amidst convulsions. 

Treatment . — The preventive treatment consists in not 
withholding the first milk of the marc from the foal, as is 
customary in many parts of this country, and in attending 
to the food and condition of the pregnant animal for 
some time before foaling. The foal should get the first 
inilk its dam gives. The treatment consists in removing 
the waste matters from the intestines. This may be effected 
•by giving a soap or an oil enema, and previously removing 
as much as can be reached by a well-oiled finger. If these 
measures are not successful a dose of castor oil, 4< ozs., aided 
by enema, may be tried. Ghi about 4 ounces to 6 ounces 
melted and given milkwarra, is recommended. 

Worms. 

These internal parasites are very troublesome to stock of 
all ages, but they are never more dangerous than during 
youth, when the animal needs all the nutrition possible to 
build • up his system and can ill-afford to part with any to 
these pests. Unfortunately they are very comihon in foals 
and yearlings and their presence causes much mischief. 

Symptoms . — "W hen parasites exist in the digestive tract 
in any numbers, they cause considerable disturbance to 
health, giving rise to nnthriftiness and debility. The foal 
which has commenced to graze, probably at the age of about 
four months, has increased a.ppetite but ceases to develop, 
begins to look unhealthy, loses' the brightness of its' coat 
which looks rough, staring, harsh, and which grows longer 
than usual, especially about the.flanks. Tlie foal gradually 
gets thinner and the belly becomes large .and pendulous. 
The action of the bowels is.irregular the animal is sometimes 
constipated and at others attacked with severe diarrhma. A 
dry, husky cough .is very frequently present. In foals which 
are weaned, the most constant symptoms are perversion of 
the appetite, which causes them to eat all kinds of unnatural 
food; bad general condition despite a good appetite.. In 
some cases the .w'orms cause obstruction of the small gut 
and give rise to colic. The most important symptom of 
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Pood of bad quality, such as is the grass sometimes 
brought in by the grass-cutters in the rains, when they can 
easily collect a lot of quickly grown and innutritious grps 
which is watery, contains very little nutriment, and which 
very rapidly ferments ; coarse indigestible grass, especially 
the hard roots of dub ; also grass which has been wetted by 
the grass-cutters to clean it and make it heavier, and which 
in this condition readily undergoes fermentation ; all these 
are common causes of the disease. Gram which has heou 
soaked and kept for a little time before being given, as it 
readily undergoes fermentation, is a cause. 

jDirty grain, and grass which is very dirty, also induce 
the malady. 

Inattention to the state of the bowels by which they are 
allowed to become constipated, which arises when horses are 
highly fed on more or less heating diet, large quantities of 
gram and barley for instance, and do not get sufficient 
exercise, or when measures are not taken to regulate them is 
a most frequent cause of the disease. These are some of 
the causes of colic which it is possible for us to avoid, and 
which are, therefore, of the most importance to us. Another 
very common cause which it is advisable for us not to lose 
sight of is watering the horse soon after feeding, without al- 
lowing a sufficient time to elapse for digestion to be com- 
pleted. This has been previously briefly mentioned in the 
manual and need not he again dealt with. It will, therefore, 
he seen that it is advisable to take certain' precautions to 
avoid the occurrence of this disease. We should be careful 
on all occasions to regulate the state of the bowels by judi- 
cious feeding : we should be careful that the food is of good 
quality and easy of digestion: we should avoid giving food 
which we know is apt to cause the disease, such as coarse 
dirty grass, or grain which has undergone fermentation, etc.: 
care should be taken to water the horse according to the 
generally accepted system, and when we have done all this 
we may rest easy in our minds that we have done nearly all 
in our power to avoid the disease. 

Symptoms .— despite all our efforts, the horse becomes 
attacked by the disease the following symptoms or signs will 
be seen. The animal is suddenly attacked with pain without 
any previous warning being given. The horse paws with 
, the fore feet, looks round at the flank, and strikes at the 
belly with the hind feet. He turns about in the box and 
makes attempts to lie down, flexing his limbs as though he 
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give a pint and a-half of sweet oil as a laxative in all cases of 
colic as this, when tlie spasm is reduced, causes tlie passage 
of the irritating matter from tho bowel. 

When the disease is caused by any irritating food whether 
it be due to spasm or to the accumulation of gas, much bene- 
fit is derived from band -rubbing the belly. Great relief is 
also obtained from exercise at the walk in ordinary cases of 
moderate severity, and this should be given in addition to 
the draught. Cdre must however betaken not to adopt the 
custom prevailing in many places of trotting or galloping 
the animal, which will do great harm. 

When there is formation of gas in the bowel the symp- 
toms are generally slower in showing themselves, they come 
on more gradually, hut are more continuous and dangerous. 
In this form, in addition to overcoming the spasm, we have, 
so far as possible, to stop the fermentation of the food in the 
gut which is causing the fomation of the gas. Sor this 
purpose we cannot use anything better or more easily ob- 
tained than oil of turpentine, which drug is indeed most 
useful iu all cases of colic, and which is recommended for 
general use. 

The draught recommended is as follows 

Oil of Turppnlioe . . .2 ounces. 

Opium , . , . ,1 drachm. 

Liosecd Oil . , , . IJ pints. 

These drugs are readily obtained in all bazars. 

Much benefit follows the use of clysters, or enemas, and 
when there is anyone at band who is capable of giving them 
- they may he usel The most common enema in general use 
is warm water in which a little soap has been rubbed down. 
The water should be only milkwavm and the quantity to he 
injected is four or five quarts. Enemas may be repeated 
every half hour if necessary, hut I do not think it advisable 
to give more than three. Before giving an enema the dung 
should he removed from the rectum. Great care should he 
‘taken not to injure the gut either in removlbg the fjcees^or- 
'giving the injection, , ' '■ 

■ ^ When the horse cannot he kept on -his legs the best 
thing to do is to put him into a large loose box well bedded 
down with short straw or bhobsa, the angles to the walls 
being protected by bundles ’of straw' which will prevent the 
animal injuring himself against tliem when rolling .about. 
If such a box be not available it is better to make n'bed ‘ for 
the animal in the open. • ■ 
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the severity of the attack. The preliminary symptoms 
may be so little marked as to pass unnoticed, but in most 
cases there is some fever. The animal is . changed in 
appearance, and looks unhealthy and dull : the coat has an 
•unhealthy rough appearance : there is no appetite and the 
animal seems to have lost bis spirits. Symptoms of cold 
appear and a swelling under the jaw : the throat becomes 
sore and there is some difficulty in swallowing. There may 
or may not be a discharge from the nose but there generally 
is one; the swelling of the throat continues and an abscess 
forms on the seat of it, and as this increases in size it causes 
some difficulty in breathing and swallowing by pressing on 
the throat. By degrees the abscess forms and breaks, 
discharging, its pus, and the horse recovers and is protected 
from a second attack of the disease. This is the ordinary 
' form of strangles, and is the one of most importance to us 
here, as, if it be treated properly, there is every chance of 
the horse recovering; whilst if it be improperly treated 
there is every chance of complications arising and a fatal 
termination. 

Treatment.— Qnt great aim in the treatment of this 
disease is to assist nature to ’^et rid of the bad matters 
which are in the system and which she is tryinsr to eliminate 
in the form of an abscess. In oj’der then to assist nature 
we must do all we can to- hasten the formation of the 
abscess and the discharge of the pus which it contains. 
The end we have in view then is to hasten the formation of 
the abscess and keep np the strength of the animal. The 
chief treatment consists in good nursing, but this is what is 
generally neglected. The horse must he put into a healthy, 
clean stable and kept out of draughts, should be given soft 
food to eat, such as bran mashes and linseed grnel with 
boiled barley ; a few carrots sliced are often appreciated and 
nice young lucerne and young green rice will be eaten when 
nothing else will be taken. The food attended to, the next 
thing which is most important is to foment the part well 
for some hours during the day with hot water, and to be 

very careful that when the fomentation .is -stopped the part 

is well dried and rubbed’with a littler'camphor oil or other 
stimulant to prevent it becoming chilled. If the cold symp- 
toms are severe, much relief will he afforded to the animal 
by steaming the head with steam from very hot water .sprin- 
klea over bay in a nose-bag and put loosely on to the- horse’s 
headm the ordinary .way;.v Wi^ijreprd- to medicine, the 






